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sion on seeing Lactantius by his side ; he 
rose then cordially to welcome hiin, with a 
sad look at his monkish robe ; for he being 
■vigorous and strong in health, thought it 
better to work and strive, than only to 
pray ; not understanding any nature but his 
own. He was right glad to see his old 
friend Pierre again, and kissed him on the 
cheeks, holding both his hands. This de- 
lighted Pierre greatly, whose heart was 
shutting itself up at Liege, from the world. 
Johann soon took him round the room, to 
point out the works which stood against 
the wall in their cases, or were hung up 
framed in ebony. This was for the duke 
of Oleves; this was commissioned by the 
princely canons of Ghent, for their cathe- 
dral ; and then another, just commenced, 
for the Pfalzgraf, who would be in the 
fashion and buy a picture of him. And 
then he told him, as a great secret, that, he 
knew Von Armestein, the chamberlain to 
the duke of Bavaria, who heard his master 
mention his name at a great feast of nobles, 
at Augsburg; and told how the heavy, 
block-foreheaded Grafs and Feldherren 
lifted their dark eyes in something that 
resembled astonishment at the mention of 
a painter. All this he told as a child 
would ; simply, very differently from the 
manners of the other painters Pierre had 
met in Bruges before. Afterwards Johann 
walked lightly over the floor to a beaufet, 
and drew from a little pile of books a small 
panel; and, placing it on an easel, beokon- 
ed Lactantius to come near and see. It 
was a portrait of a young female in a green 
dress of velvet. The face was a fair, Ger- 
man one, with 'shy, quiet, laughter about 
the eyes, and demurely compressed lips; it 
seemed to be smiling at some one in pres- 
ence very quaintly ; and, wheti Lactantius 
looked up at Johaun, he was smiling too ; 
— and spoke thus : " Van Bever's daughter 
Katerine ; the old glass-staiuer gave us bis 
consent two weeks ago, and now we are 
betrothed. That was finished yesterday, 
while she told mo her sister Mary, who 
denied it, brought her to her father's work- 
shop at the time I waited for the tinted quar- 
rel, up there in the window. They protest 
that I blushed like the curtain yonder. 
' What thinkest thou?' Either way, there 
still hangs the quarrel." And he laughed 
out loud ; but, looking at Pierre, he saw 
tears standing in his eyes, and his face 
marked with grief. Forcing him into a 
chair, he sat himself down on a short stool, 
placed his large, white hands on the priest's 
knee ; and, looking into his face, demanded 
what ailed, him that gave him such grief. 
Then Pierre told Johann the whole of his 
own story; while the latter wondered to 
hear a tale like what the minnesangers told 
at the summer-feasts in the villages. If 
he had not been in love himself at the 
time, he might have sneered at the pre- 
sumption of Pierre, sickly and poor, in 
aspiring to a noble Demoiselle ; however, 
he being in that condition, listened to him 
very ki dly, and consoled his friend as well 
as he could ; and, having heard all. sighed 
very deeply, and said, " There is no help. 
What is her name?" At first Lactantius 
shrunk from telling this, which no other 
man knew ; but then, resolved to trust the 
large-hearted painter, answered him: — 
'• The Countess of Gagern 1" " The Count- 
ess of Gagern !" exclaimed Johann ; and, 
looking at the picture he had been, work- 
ing on just before, said, "That is for the 



Count her husband, and they come here, 
both of them, this morning." Then did 
Pierre turn pale and tremble, rising as if 
to go ; but Van Eyck stayed him, thinking 
they would not arrive before he had taken 
some refreshment, or recovered from his 
agitation. And Pierre, not unwilling to 
see her again, however much he might 
suffer, consented to remain. Perhaps she 
might not recognize him ; so he stayed. 
Johann sat down again at his easel to paint, 
with Lactantius by his side ; the former 
carefully avoiding the subject which was 
nearest to his heart — the Jung-frau Van 
Bevor— " Katerine," as he called her; but 
talking instead, nervously, of pictures and 
music, of which he was very fond, and he 
begged Pierre to play on a Kegal, which 
was in the room, while he painted. This 
was done ; and while he still played, the 
approach of the Lady of Gagern and her 
husband was announced. Then Pierre 
withdrew to the side of the room, as they 
entered, and were received with respectful 
cordiality by Johann. The fair-haired 
count did not seem to be ashamed to shake 
hands with the painter, or to be inclined 
to treat him insolently at all; but com- 
porting himself as one gentleman would to 
another. The countess stood by his side, 
with her hand through the arm of her hus- 
band, smiling graciously and kindly at the 
conversation ; she scarcely seemed changed 
in nine years, since Pierre had seen her 
last. They all stood before the picture, 
with the mirror in the front, on the wall 
facing them. The countess, therefore, saw 
all things in the room reflected in this mir- 
ror; and, raising her eyes, beheld Pierre, 
who had turned from a picture he had 
affected to be looking at, when their faces 
were turned his way. She saw, I say, 
Pierre's face looking at her from the other 
side of the room, and recognizing him at 
once, became so faint, that she clung to 
her husband's arm, lest she should fall. In 
alarm the Count seated her on a conch, 
and cried to them to open the window 
still more, and throw the door wide, and 
hook back the arras; then to send for the 
countess's litter; after which he ran him- 
self; but she recovered before his return, 
and stepped forward to the picture, and 
began speaking to Van Eyck. Then poor 
Pierre, who had long been certain she had 
loved him once, came forward, and stood 
with downcast eyes on the other side of 
the easel. The painter then stepped for- 
ward, seeing each wished to speak, and 
took their hands and placed them together ; 
but no words came from either. Lactan- 
tius raised her hand to his lips and kissed 
it devoutly ; whereupon she kneeled down 
at his feet ; and he, placing his hands upon 
her head, blessed her in the name of the 
most Blessed Virgin. She then arose with- 
out daring to look into his face, and stood 
gazing upon the picture; though we may- 
be sure she saw naught of it; but at iast, 
looking at the mirror again, she saw her 
own and the figure of Pierre standing 
together in it. Her husband now return- 
ed ; and she, bowing her head to Lactan- 
tius and the painter, descended to the 
entrance of the house, whither the latter 
attended them. When he returned above 
he found the priest on his knees, with his 
face to the wall, praying in silence. He 
took up his palette, and tried to paint nntil 
it grew dark. Then he rose, and . noise- 
lessly replaced his painting instruments in 



their cases, and sat down by the window, 
thinking; until he heard the footsteps of 
the glass-stainer and his daughter, when 
he went forth to meet them. And while 
they were thus standing on the 6tairsin 
talk, Lactantius came forth, and saluting : 
them, passed down the stairs, and out of 
the house; and, completing his affairs in 
the city, returned to Liege the next day;- 
and remained in that place all the rest 
of his life — many years; doing all the 
charity he could, and never ceasing to- 
praise God. 

Johann Van Eyck told his betrothed 
that very evening, in the same room, the' 
story of the monk she had seen leave the 
house, and as the relation of a love tale, 
especially if unfortunate, always strengthens 
the affection of a woman for its object (for 
she says, " thus I love, thus am I devoted -'),; 
Katerine's affection- deepened for Johann 
as they knelt down at the easel, to pray 
that Lactantius might have peace, and after- 
death rest in heaven; thanking God for 
their own better fate. 

A few days after this, Johann, going, to 
the house of the Count of Gagern, met the 
Countess; who, seeing that he was acquaint- 
ed with the whole story, took him into a 
chamber, and inquired after his friend. 
He told her that Lactantins had gone back 
to Liege, and also all he knew about him. 
She theu said that she wished to have 
painted in the pictnre, he was making for 
her husband the reflection, of their figures 
in the mirror, as she had seen it; that she 
might never forget him or his true heart: 

Thus it was done; and so it remains 
still. - 
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THE FAMILY AS A WOBK 0* ART. 
No. I. 

Good reader, should your muscles be 
over vitalized by the mad ambitions Of 
trade and politics, you are not likely to 
spend much time over the pages of an art- 
journal, or need an apology for calling your 
attention to the Family considered as a 
work of Art spiritually suspended within 
the frame-work of society. But should you 
have that humility of life and purpose 
which but too seldom flowers out of. the 
divinity of our sou), the contemplation of 
the family as the eternal moral ba«is .of 
social life, must render your thoughts as 
calm as the sleeping landscape under the 
evening twilight. 

Let us, then, first consider love's novi- 
tiate as the moral interlude to family life, 
and by the nature of which, in a great mea- 
sure, its constitution is measured and gov- 
erned. The binary intercourse of lovers, if 
morally baptized, is a genuine life of spiri- 
tual romance, during which the affections 
grow freshly from their roots within, and 
are invigorated by poetically absorbed 
agencies from without. Those lonely walks 
throughout a popnlons city, or through 
the winding labyrinths of rural scenery, 
where the eye and ear are sweetly pierced 
by the greeu sights- and holy sounds of na- 
ture — silence the tongue that the living af- 
fections may grow together in health and 
strength. In- the life of lovers, the repose 
of the vtlic.e is the solemn, grp.wth_.of. their 
hearts into that unity, upon which alone die 
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institution of' marriage can rest secure 
against the: disturbing! waves that beat 
around its- base* The subtle attraction to; 
each other of two: individuals of different 
sexes, may be mystical, in its origin, but not 
as- it : morally grows into the marriage com- 
pact; for the, character of the former is: 
always visible in the institutional form of the 
latter*' andidetermiaea its destiny. Leibnitz 
has- truly said: "Change the system of 
education, and yon will change the face of: 
the- world." And; we say in our turn, 
change the nature of love's novitiate, de- 
tachit from all conventionalism andmate- 
terialism, and infuse into it that high spiri- 
tual, toner which is alone, the. true condition 
of. the Christian marriage, and you will 
cliango the wholejface of family and social 
life,, and substitute: order for anarchy, mo- 
ra),' concord for; immoral discord, and give 
to each individual unit of humanity, that 
place in the family and society which best 
accords with it* -material, physical, moral, 
and. intellectual destination. Social disor- 
ders and ulcers are not the fermentations 
of a moment, but are slowly protruded out 
of. the putrifaotion which results from, the 
immoral- union of immoral agents in the 
family, and social compacts. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of ; moral art to study the, at- 
tributes of' the individual, and those of the 
family before determining the nature of the 
social edi See; because if the constituent ele- 
mentsof the social structure are defective or 
rotten, so will be also the .structure, itself, 
and as void of moral symmetry as a piece 
of nude statuary growing under the chisel 
of a voluptuous and sensualized Greek. 
We propose, therefore, as an incipient stage. 
in family art that two young lovers should 
be represented in. their novitiate state be- 
fore marriage as- morally growing together 
in their affections, thoughts and emotions, 
like the. deepening shadows of. a summer's 
evening. When this picture is wrought 
out of the artistic soul of genius, we shall 
see the moral continuity of life throughout 
all the variations and irregularities of ' its 
surface, and that it; has a signitieaacy be- 
yond the varieties, trivialities) and ostenta- 
tions which now crowd upon the canvas 
and disturb its repose — we shall see bow 
the romantic moulting of the lover beauti- 
fully shades into the stern duties of family 
and social membership, and how the deep 
current of life ino\es- slowly and steadily 
on withoutwreckingthe-happiness of those 
who stand in a moral; relationship to, its 
grand aud solemn purposes. But we must 
look to. the purity of its source and the-- 
sublimity of its movements and not corrode 
the one, nor interrupt or impede-the other> 
by -the irruption of low- passions and appe- 
tites In our next we- shall 'consider mar- 
riage as a christian institution and as mark- 
ing the spiritual 'transition from individual 
to family life. 

M^ J I I -. 

TfEB.N0BI.B3V Off HIS KIND.-. 

BICJOSTIH WUiaOE. 

Thr> ariist^ who is noblest or his kind.' . 

Wlll.do, oo bidding of a restless whim, 
' Nor serve the humors of a prauksome mind ; 

Nor like an eager bird; with half-fledged limb* 
Essay |a-paltry.veBtur,e oul-of;pr,lde: 

But for the full maturity of light 
Dott. trustfully the happy hour abide, 

Aor:dreads the-bodements of a ;victimed:8ight>; . 
All-thankful Nature glories in his Art, 

And dons a winning smile of sweet return ; 
Tradition holds the maul-stick for her part, 

And people- gaze impatiently to learn 
Those secrets, that were erst the poet's right, 

Till Thought ruBSrrlot in excess of light. 
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MASTER-WORXEBS IN MOSAIC. 

{Trantlated for Ths Okatoji from the French of 
Madame Dudetant.) 



Feanoesoo and Valerio were re-conduct- 
ed to prison, and eight days afterwards 
they again appeared before the Council of 
Ten. The prods verbal corrected by the 
commission of painters was openly read to 
them. They had abstained from proclaim- 
ing the inferiority of the Bianchini's pro- 
ductions, knowing that in depreciating 
them with reference to their merit as 
works of art, they would only more and 
more irritate the . procurator-treasurer, and 
the situation of the Zuccati being sufficient- 
ly complicated, prudence demanded that 
the hate of their: persecutors should be no 
further provoked. But: praise was lavished 
upon the cupola of the Zuccati, and the 
solidity of the entire work was established, 
with the exception of two unimportant 
figures where woodhad been employed in- 
stead of stone. Titian had even affirmed 
that he considered this piece of painted 
mosaic as capable of resisting the action of 
time for more than five hundred years. 
And his prediction; is verified, for these 
pieces still exist and appear as beautiful and 
substantial as the other portions of the 
mosaic. As to the knowledge of the younger 
Zuccato, charged with incapacity or igno- 
rance by his accusers, he was victoriously 
defended in this document, and declared 
to be at least as skillful as his brother. 

After this declaration, the whole accusa- 
tion, rested only upon one point, that of the 
substitution of nnnsual materials in the 
execution of the two figures of the arch- 
angels. 

Francesco, when interrogated as to what 
he had to say in his defence, replied that; 
convinced for a long time of the advantage 
of this- substitution in certain details, and 
anxious to prove its solidity, he had tested 
it in the two figures which were of little 
importance, and that he had always intended 
to repair them at his own expense, if their 
duration did not confirm his experiment or: 
if the Republic disapproved of : the innova- 
tion. 

The Council did not seem disposed to ad- 
mit this excuse. Pressed by threats and 
accusations, Valerio could no longer con- 
trol himself: — " Well, then," cried he, "if 
you insist upon hearing it, lenrn the secret 
that iriy.-brother wished to keep. By re- 
vealing-it to yon, I very well know that I: 
expose myself, not only to the hatred and 
envy: which crushes us now, but still more 
to that: of all future rivals. I know: that 
ignorant manipulators and inferior artisans 
will tur-indignant to see in us conscientious 
artists. I know that they will pretend 
that mosaic is but a simple work of mason- 
ry, and will condemn, as a bad companion 
and: ambitious rival, whoever considers it 
an: art and brings to it the fire of enthusi- 
asm or the light of intelligence. Indeed I 
protest against such a blasphemy ; I as- 
sert that a true mosaist should be a 
painter; and I affirm that my brother 
Francesco, a pupil of his father and of Messer 
Tiziano, is a great painter ; and I prove it 
by declaring that the two figures of arch- 
angels which have obtained the approval 
of .the. illustrious commission appointed by; 



the Council, have been imagined, compos- 
ed, drawn and colored by my brother, 
whose apprentice and workman I have 
been by faithfully copying his cartoons. 
We have committed, perhaps, a- great 
crime in allowing: ourselves to consecrate 
our best work to the Republic-^-in offering 
it secretly and without comp nsation, with- 
a diffidence suitable to young people— with 
a prudence which belongs to men devoted 
to other gods than money and favors; but 
in accusing us of fraud we are forced to 
renounce both prudence and diffidence. 
We demand, consequently, that it may be 
proved that we have attempted this inno-- 
vation anywhere but in a composition 
which was not ordered and which we are 
ready to remove from the basilica, if the 
government deems- itunwortby to appear- 
by the side of the works of the Bian- 
chini." 

The plans of' the different compositions 
designed by the artists for the mosaists 1 
were consulted, but the two figures of arch- 
angels were not- found upon them. The- 
procurator Melcliior pressed each one -of 
the painters to an opinion upon the merit 
of these' figures and the share they- had 
taken in them. As, in this respects they 
had been invested with full powers- by the 
state, a simple sketch, traced by either one 
of the painters would suffice to render the 
Zuccati guilty of faithlessness;- disobedience' 
and fraud — bound as- they were to the 
slightest scratch of the artist — employing; 
a process of their own and materials not 
approved' by the procurator-commission. 
The painters declared under oath that they 
had not conceived the slightest idea of 
these figures, and as' to their merit, they- 
unanimously testified that they could' not 
desire any thing-more correct and more no- 
ble. Titian was examined' twice. His 
friendship for the Zuccati was well known ; 
and also his Jineme and skill in eluding 
questions he did not wish to touch upon. 
Requested to say if he' was the author of 
these figures, he gracefully answered;' "I" 
would willingly beso, but. on my conscience, 
I had not even seen the drawing, and' I 
did not suspect its existence previousto the- 
exami nation which I was directed to make 
of it as a member of the 'commission." 

The Bianchini insisted that the Zuccati 
were not capable of composing-' works de- 
serving of such commendation. Notwith- • 
standing the' assertion of> the painters, a- 
further investigation was determined on,, in' 
which Bozza was- called' upon, as-a former' 
pupil of' the Zuecatf, to'say if "he-had 1 'seen 
any painter put- 1 his-band' to these^figures; 
He declared that once only he bad seen 
Messer Orazio Vecelio, son of Titian, come 
by night to the Zuocati's studio at an hour' 
when they were at- work' tipon them-. 
Orazio was heard, and he attested' upon 
oath, that he had not even seen the< designs; 
and that his nocturnal 'visit to the studio at 
San Filippo was for no other purpose but-; 
to order of Valerio, a : mosaic bracelet 
which he wished to present to a lady. There • 
was accordingly no other evidence against- 
the Zuccati: They were -acquitted, cl larged ' 
only with replacing, at their own expense, 
by. fragments of stone aud enamel, the 
fragments of painted wood employed in 
certain places in their figures. This part 
of the decree was only a form in order not 
to encourage innovators. Its - execution 
was not even enforced, for ttiesefragHients , 



